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Even the old forms of scale prac- 
tice should be abandoned and new 
ones contrived embodying the prin- 
ciples of visualization. 

The above scheme, moreover, is the 
only one which admits of the appli- 
cation of psychological principles. 
The old artificial practice schemes — 
a half-hour for this, a half-hour for 
that, etc., are inappropriate in the 
highest degree. 

This scheme of study has many di- 
rect advantages to offset the de- 
ficiencies of the old plan: It is not 
mechanical, but, on the contrary, 
highly interesting; it reduces the 
practice periods 75 per cent as com- 
pared with the old plan for getting 
the same results. 

As an illustration of the evil ef- 
fects of elementary exercises such as 
five-finger exercises the results may 
be stated (similar arguments can be 
brought against any routine prac- 
tice) : 

First; stiffness of muscles, some- 
times extending to the whole body. 
The writer has recently encountered 
numerous cases of pronounced ner- 
vous breakdowns due to stiffness of 
muscular action in piano practice. 



Second (and for the young psycho- 
logically wrong) ; the nerve force is 
applied through the fingers instead 
of the arm. Third; bringing into 
play other muscles which have noth- 
ing to do with the effort, thus caus- 
ing "cramp." . Fourth ; violating the 
principles of attention. Fifth ; Lack 
of interest. Sixth; Lack of neces- 
sity for strength is a mental condi- 
tion depending on expenditure of 
nervous force, as endurance depends 
upon looseness of muscles and tend- 
ons. (Accuracy in playing is se- 
cured by variety of motions so con- 
trived as to eliminate all but the re- 
quired one.) Reasons enough why 
such five-finger practice should be 
abandoned by the beginner. How 
cruel to neglect all principles of 
psychology and require a child to 
do violence to mind (attention) and 
body (ill-considered practice meth- 
ods) by the usual systems of five- 
finger studies, routine scale and ar- 
peggio drills, etc., etc. 

If we are to make of our pupils 
anything more than playing ma- 
chines they must know music. The 
foregoing practice scheme saves time 
which may now be applied to the 
real study of music. 



The Need of More Music Study 

By WILLYS P. KENT 
Ethical Culture School: New York City 

(Editor's Note: There follows the introduction to Mr. Kent's sug- 
gestive paper on MUSIC FOR EVERY MAN presented at the Pittsburgh 
Conference. The complete paper, teeming with practical helps for the 
teacher of Music Appreciation, will be found in the volume of Proceed- 
ings of the 1915 Meeting. See our treasurer's statement on page 13 of this 
issue of the Journal. — p. w. d. ) 

While we all realize that music is sidering how comparatively wise we 
a necessity, our ignorance on the are on other subjects of real interest, 
subject is something shocking, con- Last summer I picked up the 
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feather of a blue-jay; it was very 
perfect, and the markings were 
clear ; I handed it to a little boy and 
asked, "Who lost that out?" He 
looked at it carefully, turned it 
around and studied it ; at last he ven- 
tured he answer, "It isn't from a 
crow." 

Now if you should show me an 
unfamiliar poem by Robert Burns I 
could say with considerable assur- 
ance, "It's not by Milton." If we 
should see an unknown landscape 
by Corot, who is there of us who 
could not say immedately, "It is not 
by Michael Angelo " But if some 
one should say for us a quotation 
from Chopin that we had not heard 
before, how many of us would be 
able to say with perfect confidence, 
"It is not by Bach." Yet crows and 
jay-birds are not more unlike than 
are Chopin and Bach. 

Whence comes our wondrous wis- 
dom with regard to every thing but 
music? We owe it chiefly to ma- 
chinery ; the printing press plus the 
public school, acquaints us with the 
finest in literature. And the print- 
ing press plus photography is at- 
tending to our Art education; we 
simply cannot escape from familiar- 
ity with the best in sculpture and 
painting. 

But music? The printing press 
has done its share, but until recent 
years only the fingers or the voice of 
the musician could give us the 
sound, only the skilled performer 
could introduce us to Bach and Beet- 
hoven. 

But now come the Phonograph and 
the Player Piano and with them the 
possibility of the best in music for 
every man ; and also a possibility for 



the very worst. I am convinced that 
any one hearing good and bad music 
will eventually choose the good, and 
it is the duty of the school to see to 
it that our young people become ac- 
quainted with music which is the 
equal of the art and the literature 
which we present to them. The time 
is surely not far away when the me- 
chanical producers of music will be 
considered as essential a part of the 
school equipment as are the fine pic- 
tures on the wall and the good books 
in the library, and the study of mu- 
sic will rank with the study of liter- 
ature. 

This should not be confined to those 
having a special aptitude. Strange 
as it may seem, those who are most 
accomplished in music are not nec- 
essarily those who can appreciate it 
most keenly, or understand it most 
clearly, just as a good speaking voice 
and a good verbal memory do not 
make a philosopher out of a parrot. 
Of two of my most satisfactory pu- 
pils, neither could carry a tune, and 
one of them, on hearing a tune the 
second or the tenth time, could rec- 
ognize it only as sounding familiar; 
yet both of them were keener in their 
interpretation and enjoyment of mu- 
sic than many who as performers 
M r ere fairly gifted. This is probably 
made possible by our way of viewing 
music from the standpoint of every- 
thing except music; Art Literature, 
Science, and even Psychology are 
more tangible and are better under- 
stood by our young people than mu- 
sic is; hence it is most helpful to 
constantly speak of music in terms 
of these other interests; — to apply 
to music words already well under- 
stood in other subjects. 



